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Pliny’s Library at Comum 


T. Keith Dix 


Pliny the Younger, a Roman senator whose career spanned the late first 
and early second centuries c.E., won notice during his lifetime as a skilled 
imperial administrator and as a man of letters. Pliny maintained close ties 
with his native town of Comum in northern Italy; he owned large agricul- 
tural estates there, promoted the public careers of individual citizens of 
Comum, and was a generous benefactor to the town throughout his life. 
He donated a library to Comum in about 96 or 97 c.z., in what was prob- 
ably his first major benefaction to the city, and delivered a speech to the 
town councilors of Comum on the occasion of its dedication. We have this 
information from a letter (Letter 1.8) in which Pliny asks a friend to read 
the speech before Pliny undertakes its publication. Pliny also established a 
fund worth one hundred thousand sestertii for the maintenance of the li- 

_ brary; we learn this from an inscription which records a number of the 
gifts which Pliny made to Comum (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 5.5262). 

The existence of public libraries has important implications for any as- 
sessment of education, of literacy, and of literary culture in the Roman 
world. Pliny’s library at Comum occupies an important place in the history 
of Roman libraries, for it seems to have been the first donated by a private 
individual to a town in the Roman empire, and it seems to precede a spate 
of library-building throughout the empire. This paper combines the evi- 
dence from Pliny with the evidence of other libraries from the Roman 
world, known to us through inscriptions and from physical remains, in or- 
der to consider Pliny’s reasons for donating a library, the identity of the 
library’s potential users, the cost of the library’s construction, the opera- 
tion and purpose of the library maintenance fund, and other such ques- 
tions. Other libraries considered in the paper are the library of Celsus at 
Ephesus, the library of Pantainos in the Athenian Agora, and the library of 
Dio Chrysostom at Prusa in Bithynia. 


The role of libraries in the literary, intellectual, and social life of the 
ancient Greek and Roman world remains a subject of speculation and 
scholarly discussion. The anecdotal and incidental nature of the evi- 
dence makes it difficult to answer questions about the intended pur- 
poses and actual uses of ancient libraries. As an example of the problem, 
we might consider the function of ‘‘public libraries” in a world where 
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the level of literacy was probably below ten percent.’ One document 
that might have proved a landmark in library history was a speech deliv- 
ered by the Roman senator Pliny the Younger when he donated a library 
to his native town of Comum in northern Italy. Pliny might have an- 
swered perhaps the most important questions about his library and cer- 
tainly the most difficult for us to answer: namely, what activities Pliny 
foresaw taking place in his library and what benefits he believed a library 
would bestow on his fellow townspeople. 

Alas for library history—Pliny’s speech does not survive. On the other 
hand, we know a great deal about Pliny, about his family, about his social 
and economic background, and about his relations with his home town. 
We have also the evidence of libraries established in other cities of the 
Roman empire, several of them during Pliny’s lifetime. In this paper I 
will combine the evidence from Pliny with the evidence from other Ro- 
man libraries in order to consider both philosophical and practical as- 
pects of Pliny’s library philanthropy. 

Pliny the Younger’s career spanned the late first and early second cen- 
turies c.E. Our knowledge of Pliny rests on a collection of letters that he 
wrote to friends and to the emperor Trajan and on several Latin inscrip- 
tions that describe Pliny’s official career in detail.* Both sides of Pliny’s 
family belonged to the local landowning aristocracy of Comum. Pliny’s 
father, whose name was probably Lucius Caecilius Secundus, died while 
Pliny was a boy; Pliny and his mother then went to live with his maternal 
uncle, Gaius Plinius Secundus. Pliny’s uncle was an an experienced im- 
perial administrator whose career culminated in the command of the 
Roman naval base at Misenum on the Bay of Naples.* He was also a pro- 
lific author, although only the encyclopedic work known as the Natural 
History survives to us. While living in his uncle’s house at Misenum, Pliny 
(then seventeen years old) was witness to the eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius in August of 79, an event that he describes in two letters to the his- 
torian Cornelius Tacitus (Letter 6.16, 6.20). Pliny’s uncle perished in the 
eruption. He seems to have adopted his nephew in his will, and his 
nephew then took the name Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, combin- 
ing the nomenclature of his natural and adoptive fathers. Modern his- 
torians commonly refer to our Pliny as Pliny the Younger, to distinguish 
him from his uncle and adoptive father, referred to as Pliny the Elder. 

Pliny the Younger undertook a conventional political career at 
Rome.” He first appeared as an advocate in the law courts in Rome at the 
age of eighteen and went on to acquire a reputation as an orator. He 
worked his way up the ladder of elected office, culminating in the con- 
sulship in the year 100 c.z. He also held a series of administrative ap- 
pointments, including prefect of the military treasury and prefect of the 
Senate’s treasury. The emperor Trajan sent Pliny to govern the province 
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of Bithynia and Pontus, on the south shore of the Black Sea; Pliny seems 
to have died while in this post, around 111 c.e. 

Throughout his life, Pliny maintained close ties with his native town of 
Comum; he owned large agricultural estates there, promoted the public 
careers of individual citizens of Comum, and was a generous benefactor 
to the town. Pliny donated the library in about 96 c.z., in what was prob- 
ably his first major benefaction to Comum. In Letter 1.8, written probably 
in 97, Pliny asked a friend to read and criticize his dedicatory speech 
before he undertook to publish it.® 

Pliny’s comments on his speech suggest its contents. He hesitates to 
publish the speech, he explains, because its subject matter will make him 
appear vainglorious and conceited, especially as he is compelled to dis- 
cuss both his family’s and his own generosity. His reflections on the dif- 
ficulties inherent in self-praise suggest that he discussed the benefits of 
generosity, especially for the giver: reasoned and principled generosity 
frees the giver from the chains of avarice, prevents the regret that fol- 
lows an impulsive act of generosity, and is more praiseworthy than im- 
pulsive giving, he writes to his correspondent. 

Pliny’s discussion of generosity appears to have had a twofold goal: 
first, to urge other potential donors to acts of generosity, as we find him 
doing also in letters;’ and second, to convince his audience that his own 
generosity was not intended to curry favor with the general population, - 
the plebes. Here we have a reminder that a library in the Greek and Ro- 
man world was probably not intended to serve the general public. In the | 
opening of Letter 1.8, Pliny says that his speech was to his fellow citizens; 
at the end of the letter, however, he says that he delivered the speech to the 
town councilors of Comum in their council building, thus avoiding the fa- 
vor and acclamation of the mob and even the appearance of seeking their 
favor. The town councilors were chosen from members of the local aris- 
tocracy; thus Pliny’s audience represented at one and the same time those 
most able and most likely to bestow gifts upon Comum, those most likely 
to fear the courting of popular favor by other members of their own 
class, and those most likely to avail themselves of a municipal library. 

From the difficulties of self-praise, Pliny turns to another difficulty he 
encountered in his speech. Following a common procedure in public 
munificence, Pliny promised a second benefaction to Comum upon 
completing his first.? He was not promising public games or gladiatorial 
shows, however, which seem to have been expected, but rather an an- 
nual contribution towards the maintenance of freeborn children. This 
_ system of payments, known as alimenta, was intended to encourage child- 
rearing and thus increase the population of Comum. 

Pliny must have devoted a major, perhaps predominant, portion of his 
speech to this second gift. He realized that such a benefaction did not 
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offer the pleasures for eyes and ears provided by the public entertain- 
ment that often accompanied the dedication of a public building. Pliny 
did not always disdain such pleasures: he himself gave a public banquet 
at the dedication of a temple that he donated to the town of Tifernum 
Tiberinum in Umbria (Letter 4.1.6). Such entertainment could be ex- 
pected even at the dedication of such a monument to high culture as a 
library. The donor of the library at Dyrrachium in Illyria presented 
twelve pairs of gladiators on the occasion of its dedication (Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum 3.1.607). Pliny apparently spent a great deal of 
time explaining the purpose of his gift and trying to make the childless 
appreciate the benefits gained by parents. An explanation and justifica- 
tion of the complicated financing mechanism of Pliny’s maintenance 
fund, which Pliny describes in another letter (Letter 7.18), might also 
have required considerable time in his speech. 

In his comments on his speech, Pliny provides a great deal of infor- 
mation about the proprieties of benefaction. On the other hand, we find 
very little to explain why Pliny chose to make a library his first major gift 
to Comum. Pliny calls his alimenta fund a ‘‘most useful gift’ and one that 
served the common good; presumably he would have applied the same 
words to his library. Perhaps Pliny envisioned the library as part of an 
educational ‘‘system’’ at Comum, available for use by those students 
whom he sought to keep in Comum and away from Milan.’° When Pliny 
learned in about 104 or 105 cz. that the people of Comum were forced 
to send their sons to Milan for an education because there were no 
teachers in Comum, Pliny offered to contribute one-third of the salary 
for a teacher, and he asked his friend, the historian and orator Cornelius 
Tacitus, to look for suitable candidates for the position among his circle 
of students in Rome (Letter 4.13). 

These students, the sons of the local aristocracy, would have been a 
relatively small group, and interest in a library probably did not extend 
far beyond the class represented by the town councilors to whom Pliny 
delivered his speech. There was one way, however, in which Pliny’s li- 
brary might serve to disseminate literate culture, even to the illiterate, 
and that was through public recitations. The public libraries in the city 
of Rome certainly served as a setting for recitations by authors,'’ and 
Pliny might well have imagined local litterati or even himself performing 
before the townspeople in his library. Indeed, the gift of a library fits 
Pliny’s broad literary interests: he engaged in all the literary pursuits of 
his day—writing poetry, publishing his speeches, sponsoring and attend- 
ing recitations—with great relish, and he liked to pair himself with Taci- 
tus as a man of letters.’* 

Pliny’s remark in Letter 1.8—that he was compelled to discuss the gen- 
erosity of his family—may offer another clue to his motives. This phrase 





1. Athens: the southwest corner of the Agora. (Photo by the author) 


suggests that Pliny in his speech listed past gifts from his family to 
Comum, presumably to justify his own generosity to Comum as a con- 
tinuation of family tradition. Perhaps Pliny dedicated the library in the 
name of his parents, as well as in his own name. A library would have 
been a particularly appropriate memorial for Pliny’s literary relative, his 
uncle and adoptive father, Pliny the Elder. Pliny the Younger is likely to 
have inherited his uncle’s personal library, which must have been exten- 
sive; this library might have formed the core of the municipal library’s 
collection.’” 

Three libraries contemporary with Pliny’s appear to have functioned 
as family monuments. In the Agora at Athens, Titus Flavius Pantainos, 
along with his son and daughter, dedicated a library between 98 and 102 
c.E. Pantainos identifies himself as ‘‘priest of the Muses who love wis- 
dom” and identifies his father Flavius Menander as “‘head of the 
School’’—presumably one of the famed philosophical schools of Ath- 
ens. On the basis of the archaeological record and the wording of the 
dedicatory inscription, it has been suggested that Pantainos was making 
additions to a preexisting building, perhaps the school building of his 
father.'* 

In Ephesus in the Roman province of Asia, Tiberius Julius Aquila Po- 
lemaeanus, consul in 110 c.£., dedicated a library to his father, Tiberius 
Julius Celsus Polemaeanus, consul in 92 c.£. and former governor of the 
province. In the library’s interior, at the middle of the back wall, was an 
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2. Athens: the library of Pantainos. Its site is at the center, between the southern end of the 
restored Stoa of Attalus (the long building to the rear) and the Byzantine Church of the 
Holy Apostles (left foreground). (Photo by the author) 


apse; beneath the apse lay a chamber, accessible from a passage that 
separated the inner and outer walls of the library building. This cham- 
ber held a marble sarcophagus containing a lead coffin, apparently that 
of Celsus. Celsus seems to have obtained the rare privilege of burial 
within a city; and the library named after him served also as his tomb 
monument.’” 

The use of a library as a burial place may seem incongruous; but Pliny 
shows that the library of Celsus was not unique. In carrying out his duties 
as governor of the province of Bithynia and Pontus, Pliny had to inspect 
a building that the famous orator Dio Chrysostom was about to turn over 
to his native town of Prusa: it consisted of a library, in which stood a 
statue of Trajan, and a courtyard, in which the wife and son of Dio were 
buried.'® 

Pliny may also have been following the example of the emperors at 
Rome in building his library. The first public libraries in Rome were by 
now over a century old, having been built by Asinius Pollio and Augustus 
in the 30s and 20s B.c.£.; but the emperors of the Flavian family had re- 
cently added new libraries to the city. Vespasian included a Greek and a 
Latin library in his Temple of Peace;'’ Domitian restored and restocked 
the imperial libraries damaged in the fire of 80, he rebuilt the Palatine 
library in connection with the construction of his palace, and he may 
have provided a new location for the library of Asinius Pollio in the por- 
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3. Ephesus: restored view of the interior and plan of the Library of Celsus. (Reprinted 
with permission from Axel Boéthius and J. B. Ward-Perkins, Etruscan and Roman 


Architecture, Yale University Press/Pelican History of Art [Harmondsworth: Pen- 
guin, 1970], 398, fig. 150) 


tico of the later Forum of Trajan.’® Pliny later donated public baths to 
Comum; in both cases, Pliny was providing his home town with ameni- 
ties already available in the capital city. An inscription found at Comum 
suggests that Pliny’s family had long taken its cue from Rome: it records 
that Lucius Caecilius Secundus, who has been identified as the natural 
father of Pliny, built a temple to the Eternity of Rome and Augustus. The 
temple was dedicated by his son, Caecilius Secundus, who has been iden- 
tified as Pliny the Younger. Thus, Pliny would have completed the 
temple begun by his natural father, some time before his testamentary 
adoption by his uncle."” 

From Pliny’s motives, I turn now to practical matters of construction 
and maintenance. Neither Letter 1.8 nor the inscription that records 
some of Pliny’s other donations to the city (Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
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4. Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 5.5262, which records Pliny’s official career and 
gifts to Comum. Only the top left fragment has survived to the present; the top middle and 
two bottom corner fragments are known from a fifieenth-century copy; the top and bottom 
middle fragments, in italics in this edition, are conjectural restorations. 


narum 5.5262) preserves the construction cost of Pliny’s library. Theodor 
Mommsen arrived at the figure of 1 million sesterte through a process of 
subtraction: from the figure of 1.6 million that Pliny gives in a letter (Let- 
ter 5.7.3) as the value of his gifts to Comum, Mommsen subtracted the 
amount of one hundred thousand intended for the maintenance of the 
library and the amount of five hundred thousand intended for the ali- 
menta fund for freeborn children. This leaves a balance of one million 
sestertii for the cost of the library itself.”° 

Mommsen’s figure is open to criticism on several grounds. First, his 
subtraction method rests on the assumption that the inscription as re- 
stored records all the donations made by Pliny to Comum during his 
lifetime. That assumption may be incorrect. The inscription does not, 
for example, include Pliny’s endowment, mentioned above, of one-third 
of the salary of a teacher for the children of Comum.” Another cost that 
might be subtracted from the total of 1.6 million is that for the temple to 
the Eternity of Rome and Augustus, mentioned above, if the dedicant 
and his son are correctly identified as Pliny’s natural father and Pliny. In 
addition, the baths mentioned in the inscription may have been prom- 
ised while Pliny was still alive, since the fund for their furnishings was an 
addition to the original sum promised for their construction.** As the 
inscription is known only from a fifteenth-century copy and one frag- 
ment remaining in Milan, there is also the possibility that the inscription 
as restored is incorrect or incomplete. 
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Another reason for doubt is that the figure of 1 million sestertit would 
make Pliny’s library, when compared to the other buildings in Italy for 
which we know the costs, the most expensive building given by a private 
citizen and the second most expensive building in Italy.” The only 
building project known that is more expensive is that of the Baths of 
Neptune at Ostia, which cost more than 2 million sesterti; the emperor 
Antoninus Pius paid for that project (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
14.98). An unspecified building project at Aquileia cost 1 million sestertii; 
the city of Aquileia and a private citizen each contributed one-half of the 
amount, five hundred thousand sesterta (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
5.969). Thus, Pliny’s donation of one million sestertii would be the most 
expensive donation known from a private citizen for a building in Italy. 

We know the construction cost for only one library in the Roman 
world, that of Timgad in Numidia, which probably dates to the third 
century c.£. and cost four hundred thousand sesterti (Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae 9362) .** In addition, we know that the purchase of the land for a 
_ library at Dyrrachium, during the second century c.E. cost 170,000 sester- 
tii (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 3.1.607). We obviously have too little 
_ Information to establish a “‘typical’’ cost for a public library during the 
Roman period; nevertheless, the figure of 1 million sestertii calculated by 
Mommsen seems far too high. 

A single gift worth 1 million sestertii also would seem to contradict 
Pliny’s assertion (Letter 2.4) that his resources were entirely modest. He 
goes on immediately to say that his dignitas, his political and social posi- 
tion, is expensive to maintain; and the paired gifts of the library (what- 
ever its cost) and the alimenta fund (worth five hundred thousand), 
followed by the maintenance fund for the library (worth one hundred 
thousand), demonstrate the expense that Pliny was willing to bear in or- 
der to maintain his position at Comum. His income, he says, was less or 
rather uncertain, due to the condition of his “‘little farms’’; but what was 
lacking from income could be supplied by frugality, from which his gen- 
erosity flowed as if from a fountain.” The implication is that Pliny paid 
for his gifts out of income or savings, rather than from the sale of land, 
which was the chief source of Pliny’s income. Scholars have estimated 
that the value of Pliny’s estate was between fifteen and twenty million 
sestertit, assuming a rate of return between 4.5 and 6 percent, that would 
produce an annual income from 675,000 to 1.2 million. Pliny also re- 
ceived substantial income from inheritances and legacies; in his letters 
he mentions bequests with a total value of more than 1.45 million sester- 
tii. In addition, Pliny served as Prefect of the Military Treasury, probably 
from 94 to 96, in which post he would have received a salary of about 
three hundred thousand sestertii or more. The evidence shows both that 
Pliny was very generous in his public and private philanthropy—indeed, 
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5. Athens: model of the Library of Pantainos. The Stoa of Attalus is to its left. (From 
Homer A. Thompson and R. E. Wycherley, The Athenian Agora, vol. 14: The Agora 
of Athens [Princeton: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1972], 
plate 62a. Courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens) 


he has been identified as “‘easily the largest public donor in Italy among 
those the value of whose gifts is known,’’*°—and that he had the means 
to support that generosity. Perhaps Pliny was bolstered in 97 by bequests 
and his recent salary and perhaps he intended to make his first gift to 
Comum one of the most expensive buildings in Italy (outside Rome); we 
should note, however, that the sum of 1 million sestertz postulated as the 
cost of the library would probably represent one year’s income for 
Pliny.?’ 

Pliny gives no evidence for what was included in his gift, but we might 
assume that the donation of a library included not only the building but 
also the fittings and the initial endowment of books. The evidence from 
other libraries in the Roman period supports that assumption. Pantai- 
nos in Athens provided ‘‘the outer stoas, the peristyle, the library with 
the books, and all the furnishings within them.’’*® 

At Ephesus, the donor of the library of Celsus gave ‘“‘the library with 
all the decoration, the offerings [probably statues] and the books.’’*” 

At Volsinii in Italy, the initial dedication included the library and the 
books and statues in it (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 11.2704). Other 
arrangements were possible: a donor at Dyrrachium purchased only the 
land for the library, while the city seems to have borne the remainder of 
its cost (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 3.1.607). This type of arrange- 
ment, dividing up the cost of a project between a city and one or more 
individuals, must have been fairly common in large and expensive 
projects, as in the 1 million sesterti project at Aquileia mentioned above. 
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ibrary of Celsus (Courtesy of Naomi J. 


The inscription listing Pliny’s gifts concludes with the fund for the 
maintenance of the library, in tutelam bibliothecae. We do not know 
whether such a fund was a normal complement to the presentation of a 
library. Such a fund might be set up later by some one other than the 
original donor; we know of funds for the maintenance of roads, aque- 
ducts, baths, statues, temples, and other monuments.”” In the absence 
of such provisions, the maintenance of the library would become, pre- 
sumably, a matter for the city.*? 

In general, a maintenance fund would have been invested, and the 
income from the investment would have been used to carry out the pur- 
poses of the fund. Investment opportunities in the ancient world were 
neither so plentiful nor so diverse as they are today; the only way to ob- 
tain safe long-term revenue was through investment in land. In a letter 
to a friend (Letter 7.18), Pliny explains how he set up his alimenta fund 
for the maintenance of freeborn children. Pliny rejects a pair of alterna- 
tives: handing over the sum of the capital to the town or giving land to 
the town. Instead, Pliny first transferred landed property, worth more 
than the promised sum, to Comum’s agent; Pliny received the land 
back, charged with an annual rent of thirty thousand sestertii. This sum 
represents an annual return of 6 percent on the fund’s nominal value of 
five hundred thousand. The rent provided the city with the income for 
the maintenance of the children. Pliny would continue to exploit the 
property himself during his lifetime, and the property would remain in 
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private control in perpetuity; the city, technically the owner, would al- 
ways have the right to thirty thousand sestertii from the annual income of 
the estate. This procedure was intended to protect Pliny’s fund from the 
neglect suffered by public property under the city’s direct control; and 
since the city received land rather than cash as capital, the city could not 
squander the capital. Pliny believed that the property could be sure of 
always finding some one to work it, because the property was worth 
more than the five hundred thousand sestertii the income from which 
was represented by the annual rental—in other words, sufficient income 
would remain after payment of the rental to make the investment prof- 
itable.** 

If we assume that Pliny followed the same procedure with his mainte- 
nance fund for the library and achieved the same nominal return of 6 
percent, the annual income would have amounted to about six thou- 
sand sestertii.°* Much of the evidence for maintenance funds and for the 
costs of building restorations is associated with baths, roads, and water 
systems, which obviously required substantial expenditure for upkeep 
and repair.” Maintenance of a library presumably was a much less ex- 
pensive proposition; Pliny’s fund for the maintenance of his library was 
worth only half the fund for the maintenance of the baths. In addition to 
maintenance, the other continuing expense of the library would be for 
staff. We can only guess at staffing levels in ancient libraries, but a staff of 
one or two—a “‘librarian’’ and a “‘maintenance man,” perhaps—might 
be sufficient.*’ A typical price for a slave is difficult to establish; slaves 
were often assumed to have a value of two thousand sesterti for legal pur- 
poses, and prices known in Rome and Italy from inscriptions and other 
historical sources range from nine hundred for a male slave, to six to 
eight thousand for a skilled agricultural slave (a vinedresser), to fifty 
thousand for a doctor.” An annual income of six thousand would ap- 
pear to have been sufficient for periodic purchase of slaves for the li- 
brary staff. | 

In the only other instance known to us of a library maintenance fund, 
the donor of the library of Celsus provided a fund, like Pliny’s, worth 
one hundred thousand sestertii, for the repair of the library and the pur- 
chase of books. The provision for the purchase of books is an interesting 
one; we have very little evidence from the Roman period that any im- 
perial or municipal library undertook systematic acquisitions after its 
original foundation.®’ Pantainos in Athens may have found another way 
to provide for his library’s maintenance. The dedicatory inscription 
records ‘‘the outer stoas’’ as well as a peristyle and the library. The com- 
plex consists of a central courtyard with a large square room opening off 
it to the east—the peristyle and the library. Around these two rooms are 
three colonnades, the stoas, set at irregular angles to one another: one 
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7. Athens: plan of the Library of Pantainos (From The Athenian Agora: A Guide to the 
Excavation and Museum [Athens: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1990], 140, ill. 90. Courtesy of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens) 


to the west along the Panathenaic Way, one to the north facing the south 
end of the Stoa of Attalus, and one to the east along the street to the 
Roman Agora. The rooms behind the three colonnades had no direct 
communication with the central courtyard. These rooms may have been 
rented out as shops—one seems to have been the shop of a marble 
worker—thus providing a source of income for the maintenance of the 
library.’ 

I return to the questions that I posed at the beginning of this paper: 
what activities Pliny foresaw taking place in his library and what benefits 
he believed a library would bestow on his fellow townspeople. Perhaps 
Pliny envisioned a schoolmaster instructing the boys of Comum, using as 
his text a work of Pliny’s or of his uncle’s plucked from the library’s own 
scrolls; or perhaps he envisioned an audience of townspeople giving 
rapt attention to the local aspiring poet, orator, or historian; or perhaps 
he imagined the kind of scholarly browsing, serendipitous discovery of 
obscure texts, and philosophical discussion among a small group of 
learned men that took place in the public libraries at Rome.”? More 
likely, I think, is that Pliny imagined his fellow townspeople admiring the 
library as they strolled past and being led to recall the brilliant career of 
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8. Como: plan of the structure identified as Pliny’s library and baths. The room with rect- 
angular niches to the left has been identified as the library. The area in gray is the portion 
actually excavated. (Adapted with permission from Giuliana Cavalieri Manasse, 
Graziella Massari, and Maria Pia Rossignani, Piemonte, Valle d'Aosta, Liguria, Lom- 
bardia. Guide archeologiche Laterza 1 (Rome-Bari: Laterza, 1980), 331.) 


its donor, the most prominent citizen of Comum. I believe we should 
view Pliny’s library at Comum as a monument to high culture—the cul- 
ture of education, literacy, and literature, the culture of the capital city 
of Rome, the culture of those natives of Comum like Pliny who had 
made their mark in the capital city, the culture to which the local aris- 
tocrats aspired and in which they might have participated through their 
occasional contact with the great man. Pliny’s dedication of a library told 
his fellow townspeople what kind of man he was, just as the publication 
of his letters told a reading audience what kind of man he was. As is 
sometimes the case with philanthropy, Pliny’s library at Comum was a 
gift inspired more by the self-conception of its donor than by the needs 
of his community. 


In 1971, the foundations of two octagonal rooms were found outside 
the ancient city wall of Comum. The Italian excavator, Mario Mirabella 
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Roberti, identified the structure as the public baths donated by Pliny, 
and the smaller of the two octagonal rooms as the library of Pliny.*° 
Mirabella Roberti pointed to the octagonal shape of the rooms as evi- 
dence for his identification. No other evidence, such as traces of heating 
or hydraulic systems, has been found to support the identification as a 
bath; and octagonal rooms are also associated with other types of build- 
ing in Roman architecture. Mirabella Roberti pointed to the supposed 
presence of libraries in the great imperial bath buildings of Rome to 
support his contention that this structure represented both Pliny’s baths 
and his library. Even if we accept that imperial bath buildings incorpo- 
rated libraries, a proposition that remains difficult to prove,*’ we have 
no reason to believe that Pliny’s library was attached to his baths. The 
two structures would seem not to have been built at the same time: while 
Pliny donated the library about 96, as his first benefaction to Comum, 
the inscription that details Pliny’s gifts indicates that the baths were still 
incomplete at the time of his death, around 111. The identification of 
the complex as Pliny’s baths and library has not won general acceptance. 
Pliny’s library, I believe, is yet to be found.*” 
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